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PREFACE TO THE REVISED 
EDITION 



This booklet is based on material used during a 
seminar that I have taught a number of times in 
Singapore and elsewhere, entitled "Preparing for 
Death and H elping the Dying." This seminar 
answers a genuine need in today's world, as 
expressed by one participant: "I am interested to 
know more about death and how to help dying 
people, but it's very difficult to find anyone willing 
to talk about these things." 

The material for the seminar is taken mainly 
from two sources: traditional Buddhist teachings, 
and contemporary writings in the field of caring 
for the dying. This booklet is meant as a brief 
introduction to the subject rather than a detailed 
explanation. My hope is that it will spark interest 
in the ideas presented. For those of you who wish 
to learn more, a list of recommended books is 
provided at the end. 

The booklet was first published in October, 
1999 in Singapore. For this present edition, I have 
made some changes to the original text, and added 



more material, including two appendices. Any 
suggestions for further changes and additions would 
be most welcome. 

Sangye Khadro 
M arch, 2003 



INTRODUCTION 



D eath is a subject that most people do not like to 
hear about, talk about, or even think about. Why 
is this? After all, whether we like it or not, each and 
every one of us will have to die one day. And even 
before we have to face our own death, we will most 
probably have to face the deaths of other people— 
our family members, friends, colleagues, and so 
forth. Death is a reality, a fact of life, so wouldn't 
it be better to approach it with openness and 
acceptance, rather than fear and denial? 

Perhaps the discomfort we have towards death 
is because we think it will be a terrible, painful and 
depressing experience. H owever, it doesn't have to 
be so. D ying can be a time of learning and growth; 
a time of deepening our love, our awareness of what 
is important in life, and our faith and commitment 
to spiritual beliefs and practices. Death can even be 
an opportunity to gain insight into the true nature 
of ourselves and all things, an insight that will 
enable us to become free from all suffering. 

Let's take the example of Inta McKimm, the 
director of a Buddhist centre in Brisbane, Australia. 
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Inta died of lung cancer in August, 1997. Two 
months before her death she wrote in a letter to her 
Spiritual Teacher, Lama Zopa Rinpoche: "Although 
I am dying, this is the happiest time of my life!.... 
For a long time life seemed so hard, so difficult. But 
when really recognizing death it turned into the 
greatest happiness. I wouldn't want anyone to miss 
out on their own death, the great happiness that 
comes with having recognized impermanenceand 
death. This is quite surprising and unexpected, and 
extremely joyful. It is the greatest happiness of my 
whole life, the greatest adventure and the greatest 
party!" 

Inta spent the last few months of her life 
dedicating herself to spiritual practice. At the time 
of her death her mind was peaceful, and she was 
surrounded by family and friends praying for her. 
There are many similar stories of Lamas, monks, 
nuns and spiritual practitioners who are able to face 
death with serenity and dignity, and in some cases 
are even able to remain in a state of meditation 
during and after their death. With the proper 
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training and preparation, a peaceful and positive 
death is possible for each and every one of us. 

It is important to examine the thoughts, feelings 
and attitudes we have regarding death and dying, to 
see whether or not they are realistic and healthy. 
H ow do you feel when you read or hear the news 
of a disaster where many people were killed 
suddenly and unexpectedly? H ow do you feel when 
you hear that one of your own family members or 
friends has died or been diagnosed with cancer? 
H ow do you feel when you see a hearse, or drive 
past a cemetery? W hat do you think it will be like 
to die? And do you believe in anything beyond this 
life, on the other side of death? 

There are two unhealthy attitudes people 
sometimes have towards death. One is to be 
frightened, thinking that it will be a horrible, 
painful experience, or that it means total 
annihilation. This fear leads to denial and wanting 
to avoid thinking or talking about death. Is this a 
good idea, considering the fact that we will have to 
go through it one day? Wouldn't it be better to 
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accept the reality of death and then learn how to 
overcome our fears and be prepared for it when it 
happens? 

The other unhealthy attitude is a careless, 
flippant one where one might say, "I don't have any 
fear of death. I know I 'II have to die one day but it 
will be OK, I can handle it." I had this attitude 
when I was younger, but one day I sat through an 
earthquake and for a few moments truly thought I 
was going to die, and then I discovered that I had 
been wrong— in fact, I was terrified of death and 
totally unprepared for it! In TheTib&an Book of 
Living and Dying (p. 8), Sogyal Rinpoche quotes a 
Tibetan master who said: "People often make the 
mistake of being frivolous about death and think, 
'0 h well, death happens to everyone. It's not a big 
deal, it's natural. I'll be fine.' That's a nice theory 
until one is dying." 

If you notice that you have either of these two 
attitudes, it might be a good idea to do more 
research into what death is all about. More 
knowledge about death and dying will help decrease 



the fear of death (because we tend to be afraid of 
what we don't know about or understand), and will 
help those who have a flippant attitude to take 
death more seriously and realize the importance of 
preparing ourselves for it. 

This booklet is just a brief introduction to the 
subject of death and dying, and the recommended 
reading list at the end will let you know where you 
can find more information. 

First of all, let's look at how death is viewed in the 
Buddhist tradition. 



BUDDHIST PERSPECTIVES 
ON DEATH 



DEATH ISA NATURAL, 

INEVITABLE PART OF LIFE 

People sometimes think of death as a punishment 
for bad things they have done, or as a failure or mis- 
take, but it is none of these. It is a natural part of 
life. The sun rises and sets; the seasons come and 
go; beautiful flowers become withered and brown; 
peopleand other beings are born, live for sometime, 
then die. 

ne of the principal things the Buddha discov- 
ered and pointed out to us is the truth of imperma- 
nence: that things change and pass away. There are 
two aspects of impermanence: gross and subtle. Gross 
impermanence refers to the fact that all produced 
things— which includes humans and other living be- 
ings, all the phenomena in nature, and all human- 
made things— will not last forever, but will go out 
of existence at some point. As the Buddha himself 
said: 



What is born will die 

What has bean gathered will be dispersed, 

What has been accumulated will be exhausted, 

What has been built up will collapse, 

And what has been high will be brought low. 

And: 

This existence of ours is as transient as autumn 
clouds 

To watch thebirth and death of beings is like look- 
ing at the movements of a dance 

A lifetime is like a flash of lightning in the sky, 

Rushing by, like a torrent down a steep mountain. 

Subtleimpermanence refers tothechangesthattake 
place every moment in all animate and inanimate 
things. The Buddha said that things do not remain 
the same from one moment to the next, but are con- 
stantly changing. This is confirmed by modern 
physics, as Gary Zukav points out in The Dancing 
Wu Li Masters 

Every subatomic interaction consists of the annihi- 
lation of the original particles and the creation of 



new subatomic particles The subatomic world isa 
continual dance of creation and annihilation, of 
mass changing into energy and energy changing to 
mass Transient forms sparkle in and out of exist- 
ence, creating a never-ending, forever newly created 
reality 1 

The Buddha imparted the teaching on the inevita- 
bility of death in a very skilful way to one of his dis- 
ciples, Kisa Gotami. Kisa Gotami was married and 
had a child who was very dear to her heart. W hen 
the child was about one year old, he became ill and 
died. Overcome with grief and unable to accept the 
death of her child, Kisa Gotami took him in her arms 
and went in search of someone who could bring him 
back to life. Finally she met the Buddha, and begged 
Him to help her. The Buddha agreed, and asked her 
to bring H im four or five mustard seeds, but they 
had to be obtained from a house where no one had 
ever died. 

Kisa Gotami went from house to house in the 
village, and although everyone was willing to give 
her some mustard seeds, she was unable to find a 
house where death had not occurred. Gradually she 
realized that death happened to everyone, so she re- 



turned to the Buddha, buried her child and become 
one of H is followers. U nder H is guidance, she was 
able to attain Nirvana, complete freedom from the 
cycle of birth and death. 

People may fear that accepting and thinking 
about death will make them morbid, or spoil their 
enjoyment of life's pleasures. But surprisingly, theop- 
positeistrue. Denying death makes us tense; accept- 
ing it brings peace. And it helps us become aware of 
what is really important in life— for example, being 
kind and loving to others, being honest and unself- 
ish— so that we will put our energy into those things 
and avoid doing what would cause us to feel fear and 
regret in the face of death. 



IT IS VERY IMPORTANT TO ACCEPT 
AND BE AWARE OF DEATH 

In the Great Nirvana Sutra, the Buddha said: 

Of all ploughing, ploughing in the autumn is su- 
preme. 
Of all footprints the elephant's is supreme 



Of all perceptions, remembering death and imper- 
manence is supreme. 

Awareness and remembrance of death are extremely 
important in Buddhism for two main reasons: 

1) By realising that our life is transitory, we will be 
more likely to spend our time wisely, doing posi- 
tive, beneficial, virtuous actions, and refraining 
from negative, non-virtuous actions. The result 
of this is that we will be able to die without re- 
gret, and will be born in fortunate circumstances 
in our next life. 

2) Remembering death will induce a sense of the 
great need to prepare ourselves for death. There 
are various methods (e.g. prayer, meditation, 
working on our mind) that will enable us to 
overcome fear, attachment and other emotions 
that could arise at the time of death and cause 
our mind to be disturbed, un peaceful, and even 
negative. Preparing for death will enableustodie 
peacefully, with a clear, positive state of mind. 

The benefits of being aware of death can be corrobo- 
rated by the results of the near-death experience. The 
near-death experience occurs when people seem to 



die, for example, on an operating table or in a car 
accident, but later they come back to life and de- 
scribe the experiences they had. As Sogyal Rinpoche 
points out in TheTibetan Book of Living and Dying 
(p.29): 

Perhaps one of its most startling revelations is how 
it [the near-death experience] transforms the lives 
of those who have been through it. Researchers have 
noted a startling range of aftereffects and changes 
a reduced fear and deeper acceptance of death; an 
increased concern for helping others; an enhanced 
vision of the importance of love; less interest in 
materialistic pursuits; a growing belief in a spir- 
itual dimension and the spiritual meaning of life; 
and, of course, a greater openness to belief in the 
afterlife 



DEATH IS NOT THE END OF 

EVERYTHING, BUT A GATEWAY 
INTO ANOTHER LIFE 

Each of us is made up of a body and a mind. The 
body consists of our physical parts— skin, bones, or- 



gans, etc.— and the mind consists of our thoughts, 
perceptions, emotions, etc. The mind is a continu- 
ous, ever-changing stream of experiences. It has no 
beginning and no end. W hen wedie, our mind sepa- 
rates from our body and goes on to take a new life. 
Being able to accept and integrate this understand- 
ing is very helpful in overcoming fear of death and 
being less attached to the things of this life. In the 
Tibetan tradition, we are ad vised to think of our ex- 
istence in this life as similar to a traveler who stays 
a night or two in a hotel— he can enjoy his room 
and the hotel, but does not become overly attached 
becausehedoesntthinkthat it'shisplace, and knows 
that he will be moving on. 

The type of life we will be born into and the 
experiences we will have are determined by the way 
we live our life. Positive, beneficial, ethical actions 
will lead to a good rebirth and happy experiences, 
whereas negative, harmful actions will lead to an un- 
fortunate rebirth and miserable experiences. 

Another factor that is crucial in determining our 
next rebirth is the state of our mind at the time of 
death. We should aim to die with a positive, peace- 
ful state of mind, to ensure a good rebirth. Dying 
with anger, attachment or other negative attitudes 



may lead us to take birth in unfortunate circum- 
stances in our next life. This is another reason why 
it is so important to prepare ourselves for death, 
because in order to have a positive state of mind at 
that time, we need to start now to learn how to keep 
our minds free from negative attitudes, and to fa- 
miliarize ourselves with positive attitudes, as much 
as possible. 



IT IS POSSIBLETO BECOME FREE 

FROM DEATH AND REBIRTH 

Dying and taking rebirth are two of the symptoms 
of ordinary, cyclic existence (samsara), the state of 
continuously-recurring problems, dissatisfaction, and 
non-freedom which all of us are caught in. The rea- 
son we are in this situation is because of the pres- 
ence in our mind of delusions— chiefly attachment, 
anger and ignorance— and the imprints of our ac- 
tions (karma) performed under the influence of 
delusions. 

TheBuddhawasoncelikeus, caughtin samsara, 
but H e found a way to become free, and achieved 
thestateof perfect, complete Enlightenment. Hedid 



this not just for H isown sake, but for the sake of all 
other beings, because he realized that all beings have 
the potential to become enlightened— this is called 
our "Buddha nature," and it is the true, pure nature 
of our minds. 

Buddha has the most perfect, pure compassion 
and love for all of us, all living beings, and taught 
us how we too could become free from suffering and 
attain enlightenment. That's what his teachings, the 
D harma, are all about. T he D harma shows us how 
we can free our minds from delusions and karma— 
the causes of death, rebirth and all the other prob- 
lems of samsara— and thus to become free from 
samsara and attain the ultimate state of enlighten- 
ment. Remembering death is one of the most pow- 
erful sources of the energy we need to practice the 
Buddha's teachings and thus attain their blissful 
results. 

N ow let's take a look at some of the ways in which 
we can begin preparing ourselves for death. 



HOW TO PREPARE FOR 
DEATH 



THE FOURTASKSOF 

LIVING AND DYING 

Christine Longaker, an American woman with over 
20 years' experience working with the dying, has for- 
mulated four tasks which will help us to prepare for 
death, as well as to live our lives fully and meaning- 
fully. The four are: 

1) Understanding and transforming suffering. Ba- 
sically this means coming to an acceptance of the 
various problems, difficulties and painful experi- 
ences which are an inevitable part of life, and 
learning to cope with them. If we can learn to 
cope with the smaller sufferings that we encoun- 
ter as we go through life, we will be better able 
to cope with the bigger sufferings that we will face 
when we die. 

We can ask ourselves how do I react when prob- 
lems, physical or mental, happen to me? Is my way 
of reacting healthy and satisfying, or could it beim- 
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proved? What are some ways I can learn to cope 
better with problems? 

Suggested practices from theTibetan tradition 
include patience, thinking about karma, compas- 
sion, and tonglen ("taking and giving"— see Ap- 
pendix 1). An explanation of these practices can 
be found in TransformingProblemsintoH appiness 
by Lama ZopaRinpoche (Wisdom Publications, 
Boston, 1993). 

2) M aking a connection, healing relationships and 
letting go. This task refers to our relationships 
with others, particularly family and friends. The 
main points here are to learn to communicate 
honestly, compassionately and unselfishly, and to 
resolve any unresolved problems we may have 
with others. 

Think about your relationshipswith your fam- 
ily friends peopleyou work with, etc Arethereany 
unresolved problems? H ow can you start working to- 
wards resolving these? 

Suggestions: Forgiveness meditation (see Ap- 
pendix 2), resolving problems. 

3) Preparing spiritually for death. C hristine writes: 
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"Every religious tradition emphasizes that to pre- 
pare spiritually for death it is vital that we estab- 
lish right now a daily spiritual practice, a prac- 
tice so deeply ingrained that it becomes part of 
our flesh and bones, our reflexive response to 
every situation in life, including our experiences 
of suffering." 2 A list of recommended spiritual 
practices from the Buddhist tradition can be 
found below. 

Check: try to imagine yourself at the time of 
death— what thoughtsand feelings would come up 
in your mind at that time? Are there any spiritual 
ideas or practices you have learned or experienced 
that would giveyou comfort and peaceat that time? 

4) Finding meaning in life. M any of us go through 
life without a clear idea as to what is the purpose 
and meaning of our existence. This lack of clar- 
ity can become a problem as we become older and 
closer to death because we become less capable 
and more dependent upon others. So it isimpor- 
tantto explore such questions as "W hat isthe pur- 
pose of my life? Why am I here? What is important 
and not important?" 
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These four tasks are fully explained in Facing Death 
and Finding Hope by Christine Longaker (NY: 
Doubleday, and London: Century, 1997) pps.37- 
157. 



LIVE ETHICALLY 

Painful or frightening experiences that occur at the 
time of death and afterwards are the result of nega- 
tive actions, or karma. To prevent such experiences, 
we need to refrain from negative actions and do as 
many positive actions as we can. For example, we 
can do our best to avoid the ten non-virtuous ac- 
tions (killing, stealing, sexual misconduct, harsh 
speech, lying, slander, gossip, covetousness, ill-will 
and wrong views) and to practice the ten virtues 
(consciously refraining from killing, etc. and doing 
actionsoppositetotheten non-virtues). It'salso good 
to take vows or precepts, and do purification prac- 
tices on a daily basis. 

Another aspect of Buddhist ethics is working on 
our minds to reduce the very causes of negative ac- 
tions: delusions, or disturbing emotions, such as an- 
ger, greed, pride, and so forth. And awareness of 
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death itself is one of the most effective antidotes for 
delusions. 

To illustrate this point: I heard the story of a 
woman who had an argument with her son just be- 
fore theson left home with hisfathertogoon a fish- 
ing trip. Theson was killed on the trip. You can im- 
agine the pain the mother must have suffered— not 
only did she lose her son, but the last words she spoke 
to him were angry ones. 

There is no way of knowing when death will 
happen, to ourself or to another. Each time we part 
from someone, even for a short time, there's no cer- 
tainty that we will meet them again. Realizing this 
can help us to avoid hanging on to negative feelings, 
and to resolve our conflicts with others as quickly as 
possible. That will ensure that we do not die with 
those burdens on our minds, or that we live with 
painful regret if the person we had a problem with 
were to die before we had a chance to apologize and 
clear up the problem. 

Also, as we approach death, it's good to start giv- 
ing away our possessions, or at least make a will. 
Doing that will help reduce attachment and worry 
("What will happen to all my things?" "Who will get 
what?") at the time of death. 
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STUDY SPIRITUALTEACHINGS 

Learning spiritual teachings such as those given by 
the Buddha will help us to overcome delusions and 
negative behaviour, and will help us become more 
wise and compassionate. Also, the more we under- 
stand reality or truth— the nature of our life, the uni- 
verse, karma, our capacity for spiritual development 
and how to bring it about— theless we will be afraid 
of death. 



CULTIVATE A SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 

As we are dying, we may find ourselves experienc- 
ing physical discomfort and pain. In addition to this, 
we may also experience disturbing thoughts and 
emotions, such as regrets about the past, fears about 
thefuture, sadness about having to separate from our 
loved ones and possessions, and anger about the mis- 
fortunes that are happening to us. As mentioned 
above, it is very important to keep our mind free 
from such negative thoughts, and instead to have 
positive thoughts at the time of death. Examples of 
positive thoughts could include: 
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• keeping in mind an object of our faith such as 
Buddha or God, 

• calm acceptance of our death and the problems 
associated with it, 

• non-attachment to our loved ones and posses- 
sions, 

• feeling positive about the way we have lived 
our life, remembering good things we have 
done, 

•feeling loving-kindness and compassion for 
others. 

In order to be able to invoke such thoughts or at- 
titudes at the time of death, we need to be familiar 
with them. Familiarity with positive states of mind 
depends upon putting time and effort into spiritual 
practice while we are alive. And the best timeto start 
is now, si nee we have no way of knowing when death 
will happen. 

Some recommended practices from the Buddhist tra- 
dition include: 

1) Taking refuge 

In Buddhism, taking refuge is an attitude of feeling 
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faith in and relying upon the Three Jewels: Buddha, 
D harma and Sangha, accompanied by a sincere ef- 
fort to learn and practice the Buddhist teachings in 
ourlife. Itissaid in the Buddhist teachings that tak- 
ing refuge at the time of death will ensure that we 
will obtain a fortunate rebirth and avoid an unfor- 
tunate one in our next lifetime. 3 Faith in one's per- 
sonal spiritual teachers, or in a specific Buddha or 
Bodhisattvasuch asAmitabhaorGuanYin, will also 
have the same result and will bring great comfort to 
the mind at the time of death. 

2) Pure Land practice 

A popular practice, particularly in the M ah ayan a tra- 
dition, is to pray for rebirth in a Pure Land, such as 
the Pure Land of Bliss (Sukhavati) of Amitabha Bud- 
dha. Pure Lands are manifested by the Buddhas to 
aid those who wish to continue their spiritual prac- 
tice in the next life, free of the distractions, hassles 
and interferences of the ordinary world. 

Bokar Rinpoche mentions four essential condi- 
tions that need to be cultivated in order to take birth 
in Amitabha's Pure Land: 1) making ourselves famil- 
iar with the image of the Pure Land and meditating 
upon it, 2) having a sincere wish to be born there, 
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and making regular prayers for such a rebirth, 
3) purifying our negative actions and accumulating 
positive actions, and dedicating these to be born in 
the Pure Land, and 4) having the motivation of 
bod hicitta — the aspiration to attain enlightenment 
(Buddhahood) to be able to help all beings— as the 
reason for wishing to be born in the Pure Land. 4 

3) Mindfulness 

M indfulness is a meditative practice that involves be- 
ing awareof whatever is happening in our body and 
mind accompanied by equanimity, free of attach- 
ment to what is pleasant and aversion to what is un- 
pleasant. Strong familiarity with this practice gives 
one the ability to cope with pain and discomfort, 
keep the mind free from disturbing emotions, and 
remain peaceful whiledying. Several books on mind- 
fulness and meditation are mentioned in the read- 
ing list. 

4) Loving-kindness 

This practice involves cultivating feelings of care, 
concern and kindness towards all other beings. W hen 
we face difficulties or pain, our strong attachment 
to 'I' augments our suffering, whereas being less 
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concerned with ourselves and more concerned for 
others diminishes our suffering. At thetimeof death, 
thinking of other beings and wishing them to be 
happy and free from suffering would bring great 
peace to our mind. LamaZopa Rinpoche says that 
these are the best thoughts and feelings that we could 
havein our mind before and during death. Not only 
do they help us have a more peaceful death, but they 
also purify our negativities and accumulate positive 
potential, or merit, which ensures a good rebirth in 
the next life. 

M ore information on how to cultivate loving- 
kindness can be found in Sharon Salzburg's book, 
LovingXindness— TheRe/olutionaryArt of Happiness 
(see the recommended reading list). 



BECOME FAMILIAR WITH 

THE STAGES OF THE DEATH PROCESS 

One reason why people tend to be afraid of death 
is because they do not know what will happen to 
them. In theTibetan tradition of Buddhism, there 
is a clear and detailed explanation of the process of 
dying, which involves eight stages. The eight stages 
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correspond to the gradual dissolution of various fac- 
tors, such asthefour elements: earth, water, fire and 
air. As one passes through the eight stages, there are 
various internal and external signs. 

The four elements dissolve over the first four 
stages. In the first stage, where the earth element dis- 
solves, the external signs are that one's body becomes 
thinner and weaker, and internally one has a vision 
of a mirage. The second stage involves the dissolu- 
tion of the water element; the external sign is that 
one's bodily fluids dry up, and internally one has a 
vision of smoke. The fire element dissolves in the 
third stage; the external sign is that the heat and 
digestive power of the body decline, and internally 
one has a vision of sparks. In the fourth stage, where 
the wind or air element dissolves, the external sign 
is that breathing ceases, and internally one has a 
vision of a flame about to go out. T his is the point 
at which one would normally be declared clinically 
dead. The gross physical elements have all dissolved, 
the breath has stopped, and there is no longer any 
movement in the brain or circulatory system. H ow- 
ever, according to Buddhism death has not yet taken 
place because the mind or consciousness is still 
present in the body. 
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There are various levels of the mind: gross, sub- 
tle and very subtle. The gross mind or conscious- 
ness includes our six consciousnesses (seeing, hear- 
ing, smell, taste, touch and mental consciousness) 
and eighty instinctive conceptions. The six 
consciousnesses dissolve over the first four stages of 
the death process, and the eighty conceptions dis- 
solve in the fifth stage, following which one expe- 
riences a white vision. In the sixth stage, the white 
vision dissolves and a red vision appears. In the sev- 
enth stage, the red vision dissolves and a vision of 
darkness appears. The white, red and dark visions 
constitute the subtle level of consciousness. 

Finally, in the eighth stage, the dark vision dis- 
solves and the very subtle mi nd of clear light becomes 
manifest. This is the most subtle and pure level of 
our mind, or consciousness. Experienced meditators 
are able to use this clear light mind to meditate and 
gain a realization of absolute truth, and even attain 
enlightenment. T hat is why such meditators are not 
afraid of death, and even look forward to death as 
if they were going on a holiday! 

T his is just a brief explanation of the eight stages. 
More detailed explanations can be found in a 
number of books (seethe recommended reading list), 
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such asTheTib&an Book oftheDead, translated by 
Robert Thurman, p. 23-50. Since we are naturally 
more frightened of what is not known to us, becom- 
ing familiar with the stages of the death process 
would help ease some of our fear of death. And if 
we are able to practice the meditations on simulat- 
ing the death process and awakening the clear light 
mind that are found in theTibetan Vajrayan a tradi- 
tion, we might even be able to attain realizations as 
we die. 

Thesearejustafew recommended spiritual practices 
that we can learn and train ourselves in during the 
course of our life which will help us be more pre- 
pared for death. However, there are many other 
methods, which are suited to people of different tem- 
peraments. W hen it comes to choosing the method 
that is right for us, we can use our own intuition 
and wisdom, or consult reliable spiritual teachers 
with whom we have an affinity. 

N ow let's look at what wecan do to help other people 
who are dying. 
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HELPING OTHERSWHO 
ARE DYING 



It is said in the Buddhist teachings that helping an- 
other person to die with a peaceful, positive state of 
mind is one of the greatest acts of kindness we can 
offer. T he reason for this is that the moment of death 
is so crucial for determining the rebirth to come, 
which in turn will affect subsequent rebirths. 

However, helping a dying person is no easy task. 
When people die, they experience numerous diffi- 
culties and changes, and this would naturally give 
rise to confusion as well as painful emotions. They 
have physical needs— relief from pain and discom- 
fort, assistance in performing the most basic tasks 
such as drinking, eating, relieving themselves, bath- 
ing and so forth. They have emotional needs— to be 
treated with respect, kindness and love; to talk and 
be listened to; or, at certain times, to be left alone 
and in silence. They have spiritual needs— to make 
sense of their life, their suffering, their death; to have 
hope for what lies beyond death; to feel that they 
will be cared for and guided by someone or some- 
thing wiser and more powerful than themselves. 
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Thus one of the most important skills in help- 
ing a dying person isto try to understand what their 
needs are, and do what we can to take care of these. 
We can best do this by putting aside our own needs 
and wishes whenever we visit them, and make up 
our mind to simply be there for them, ready to do 
whatever has to be done, whatever will help them 
to be more comfortable, happy and at peace. 

T here are many excellent books available on how 
tocareforadying person in terms of their physical 
and emotional needs (see the recommended read- 
ing list). H ere we will focus on the spiritual needs 
and how to provide for these. 



WORKING ON OUROWN EMOTIONS 

As mentioned above, when people approach death 
they will at times experience disturbing emotions 
such as fear, regret, sadness, clinging to the people 
and things of this life, and even anger. They may 
have difficulty coping with these emotions, and may 
find themselves overwhelmed, as if drowning in 
them. What is helpful to them during these diffi- 
cult times isto sit with them, listen compassionately 
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and offer comforting words to calm their minds. 

But to be able to do this effectively, we need to 
know how to cope with our own emotions. Being 
in the presence of death will most probably bring 
up the same disturbing emotions in our mind as in 
thedying person's mind— fear, sadness, attachment, 
a sense of helplessness, and so forth. Some of these 
emotions we may never have experienced before, and 
we may feel surprised and even confused to find 
them in our mind. Thus we need to know how to 
deal with them in ourselves before we can really help 
someone else to deal with them. 

ne of the best methods for dealing with emo- 
tions is mindfulness meditation (see above). Another 
is reminding ourselves of impermanence: thefact that 
we ourselves, other people, our bodies and minds, 
and just about everything in the world around us, 
is constantly changing, never the same from onemo- 
ment to the next. Awareness and acceptance of im- 
permanence is one of the most powerful antidotes 
to clinging and attachment, as well as to fear, which 
is often a sense of resistance to change. Also, culti- 
vating firm faith in theThreeJewelsof Refuge(Bud- 
dha, Dharma and Sangha) is extremely useful in 
providing the strength and courage we need to face 
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and deal with turbulent emotions. 

If the dying person is a family member or friend, 
we will have the additional challenge of having to 
deal with our attachments and expectations in rela- 
tion to him or her. Although it is difficult, the best 
thing we can do is learn to let go of the person. 
Clinging to them is unrealistic, and will only cause 
more suffering for both of us. Again, remembering 
impermanence is the most effective remedy to at- 
tachment. 



GIVING HOPE AND 

FINDING FORGIVENESS 

Sogyal Rinpoche, in TheTib&an Book ofLivingand 
Dying (pps.212-213), says that two things that are 
very important in helping a dying person are giving 
hope and finding forgiveness. When dying, many 
people experience guilt, regret, depression or a sense 
of hopelessness. You can help them by allowing them 
to express their feelings, and by listening compas- 
sionately and non-judgemental ly. But encourage 
them to remember the good things they have done 
in their life, and to feel positive about the way they 
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have lived. Focus on their successes and virtues, not 
on their failings and wrongdoings. If they are open 
to the idea, remind them that their nature is basi- 
cally pure and good (in Buddhism wecall this "Bud- 
dha nature") and that their faults and mistakes are 
transitory and removable, like dirt on a window. 

Some people may be concerned that their wrong- 
doings are so numerous and great that they could 
never be forgiven. If they believe in God or Bud- 
dha, assure them that the nature of God and Bud- 
dha is pure, unconditional love and compassion, so 
they always forgive whatever mistakes we make. If 
the person has no such belief, then what they need 
is to forgive themselves. You can help them to do 
this by encouraging them to express their heartfelt 
regret for their mistakes and ask for forgiveness. T hat 
is all they need to do. Remind them that whatever 
actions were done in the past are over and cannot 
be changed, so it's best to let go of them. H owever, 
we can change from this moment on. If the person 
truly regrets her mistakes and wishes to transform 
herself, there is no reason she cannot find forgive- 
ness. If there are specific people the person has 
harmed and who are still alive, encourage the per- 
son to express his regret and request forgiveness. 
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Sogyal Rinpochesays (p. 213): 

All religionsstressthepower of forgiveness* and this 
power isnever more necessary, nor more deeply felt, 
than when someone isdying. Through forgiving and 
bang forgiven, we purify ourselves of the darkness 
of what we have done, and prepare ourselves more 
completely for the journey through death. 



HOW TO HELP SOMEONE 

WHO ISA BUDDHIST 

If the dying person is a Buddhist, ask questions to 
find out how much they know and understand, and 
their answers should give you a better idea about 
what to do to help them spiritually. For example, if 
the person has strong faith in Guan Yin (Tib: 
Chenrezig, Skt: Avalokitesvara), then you should 
encourage them to keep that faith in their mind and 
pray to Guan Yin as much as possible. Or if the 
person were a practitioner of mindfulness medita- 
tion, encourage them to do that practice as often as 
they can. In short, whatever teachings and practices 
they are familiar and comfortable with, remind them 
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of these and do whatever you can to provide them 
with confidence and inspiration to do these prac- 
tices. If they havedifficulty practicing on their own, 
due to pain or tiredness or a confused state of mind, 
do the practice with them. 

If possible, place images of Buddha, Guan Yin, 
Amitabha, and so forth within sight of the person. 
If he or she has any Spiritual Teachers, you can put 
their pictures as well. It's also very beneficial to re- 
cite the names of Buddhas to the person, because 
the Buddhas have promised to help living beings 
avoid being reborn in states of suffering. 

Speak to the person, or read passages from books, 
about impermanence and other Buddhist teach- 
ings— but do this only if they are receptive, do not 
force it on them. Also, be cautious about teaching 
them something that would cause their mind to be 
confused or upset (for example, if the subject is too 
difficult for them to understand, or if it is new and 
unfamiliar). Remember that the most important 
thing is to help the person have a peaceful and 
positive state of mind before and during their death. 

It may be that the dying person does not know 
how to meditate or pray. In that case you can medi- 
tate or do other prayers or practices in their pres- 
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ence, dedicating the merit of these that they have a 
peaceful mind at the time of death and a good re- 
birth. You can also teach them how to pray, using 
standard Buddhist prayers, or by praying in their own 
words, in their own hearts. For example, they can 
pray to Buddha, Guan Yin or whichever Buddha- 
figure they are familiar with, to be with them dur- 
ing this difficult time, to help them find thestrength 
and courage to deal with their suffering, to keep their 
mind peaceful, and to guide them to a good rebirth 
in the next life. 

Here is a simple meditation you could teach the 
dying person to do: ask them to visualize in front of 
them whatever Buddha-figure they have faith in, see- 
ing it as the embodiment of all positive, pure quali- 
ties such as compassion, loving-kindness, forgiveness 
and wisdom. Light flows from this figure, filling their 
body and mind, purifying them of all the negative 
things they have ever done or thought, and blessing 
them to have only pure, positive thoughts in their 
mind. The person's mind becomes oneness with the 
Buddha's mind, completely pure and good. If the 
dying person is not able to do this meditation (e.g. 
if they are too ill, or unconscious) then you can do 
it for them, imagining the Buddha-figure above the 
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person's head. 

Also, to help their minds be free of worry and 
anxiety, encourage them to not worry about their 
loved ones and their possessions— assure them that 
everything will betaken care of— and to not be afraid 
of what lies ahead but to have faith in the Three 
Jewels. Do what you can to help them cultivate 
positive thoughts, such as faith, loving-kindness and 
compassion, and to avoid negative thoughts such as 
anger and attachment. 



HOW TO HELP SOMEONE 

WHO IS NOT A BUDDHIST 

If thedying person belongs to another religion, make 
an effort to understand what they know and believe, 
and speak to them accordingly. For example, if they 
believe in God and heaven, encourage them to have 
faith in and pray to God, and to feel confident that 
they will be with God in heaven after they leave this 
life. And have a respectful attitude towards the per- 
son and their beliefs and practices. Remember, the 
most important thing is to help the person to have 
positive thoughts in their mind, in accordance with 
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their religious beliefs and practices. DO NOT at- 
tempt to impose your own beliefs or try to convert 
them. To do that would be disrespectful and unethi- 
cal, and could cause them to become confused and 
disturbed. 

If the person has no religion, use non-religious 
terminology to speak to them in ways that will help 
them to be free of negative thoughts such as anger 
and attachment, and develop positive thoughts and 
a peaceful state of mind. If they show interest in 
knowing what you believe in, you can tell them, but 
be careful not to preach. It might be more effective 
to have a discussion in which you openly share ideas 
with each other. For example, if the person asks you 
what happens after we die, instead of immediately 
launching into an explanation of rebirth, you might 
say something like "I 'm not really sure. W hat do you 
think?" And take it from there. 

If they genuinely wish to know about Buddhist 
beliefs and practices, it's perfectly K to explain these 
to them. You can talk about the Buddha's life and 
teachings, the Four Noble Truths, impermanence, 
loving-kindness and compassion, and so forth. Just 
be sensitive to their response— be careful not to be 
pushy, otherwise the person could become negative. 
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Remember, the bottom line is to help them remain 
free from negative thoughts as much as possible, and 
to have a positive, peaceful state of mind. 

If the person is not a Buddhist and would not 
be comfortable hearing or seeing you do any Bud- 
dhist prayers or practices, you can still do these prac- 
tices silently, without them knowing it. For exam- 
ple, you could sit beside them and meditate on lov- 
ing-kindness and send theenergy of loving kindness 
from your heart to fill them with peace. r you could 
visualize Buddha or Guan Yin above the person's 
head and silently recite prayers or mantras while visu- 
alizing a shower of light flowing from the Buddha 
into the person, purifying them and helping their 
mind to become more pure and peaceful. It isquite 
possible that the person will feel the effects of these 
practices even though they have no idea that they 
are being done on their behalf! 



THETIME OF DEATH 

You can continueto do meditation or recite prayers, 
mantras, the names of Buddhas and so forth as the 
person isdying, and foraslongaspossibleafterthey 
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have stopped breathing. Remember that the cessa- 
tion of the breath is not the sign of death according 
to Buddhism. That is only the fourth of the eight 
stages of the death process, and the actual point of 
death, when the consciousness leaves the body, is 
after the eighth stage. 

H ow long does it take for the person to get to 
that stage after they have stopped breathing?T hat is 
not certain— it depends on various factors such as 
the cause of death (for example, if the person was 
badly injured in a car accident, the consciousness 
might leave sooner than in the case of a natural 
death), and the state of the person's mind (an expe- 
rienced meditator would beableto stay in theeighth 
stage, the clear light state, longer than someone with 
little or no meditation experience.) 

So how can we know when the person has ac- 
tually died? According to theTibetan tradition, there 
are several signs indicating that the consciousness has 
left the body: the heat of the heart ceases, a smell 
begins to emanate from the body, and a small 
amount of fluid will be emitted either from the 
nostrils or the sexual organ. So it is best to leave the 
body undisturbed until these signs occur, which 
could be several hours or even several days after the 
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breath has ceased. This is possible if the person has 
died at home, but would be difficult in a hospital 
because hospitals have rules regarding how long a 
body can be kept in a room or ward. You can re- 
quest the hospital staff to move the body to another 
room where it could be left for several more hours, 
while prayers and mantras continue to be recited. 

It is best to not touch the body from the time 
the breath has stopped until the consciousness has 
departed. H owever, if it is necessary to touch the 
body during this time, first pull the hair on the crown 
of the head (or just touch the crown if there is no 
hair). This will stimulate the person's mind to leave 
from the crown, which is the exit-point for a fortu- 
nate rebirth— state such asin a Pure Land. After that 
you can touch other parts of the body. 

I n the Buddhist tradition it is recommended that 
we not cry in the presence of someone who is dying 
or has stopped breathing. It is also not good to talk 
about the person's possessions and how they should 
be distributed. Hearing such sounds could disturb 
their mind. Family members and friends can go to 
another room to cry, or to discuss practical matters. 
I n the presence of the person who has died, it is best 
to have only the sounds of prayers, mantras and 
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spiritual instructions. 

Among the practices recommended by Lama 
Zopa Rinpoche for a person who has passed away 
are: Medicine Buddha, Amitabha, Chenrezig, Giv- 
ing Breath to the Wretched, and the King of Prayers. 
Copies of these and other practices for the dying 
and deceased can be obtained by writing to 
material s(cDfpmt,orq , If there is a lama or ordained 
person in your area who knows how to do powa 
(transference of consciousness) practice, you can 
invite them to do that. If there is no such person 
available, then just do whatever prayers and prac- 
tices you know, with as much faith, sincerity and 
compassion as you can generate in your heart. 



HELPING AFTER DEATH 

After the person has passed away, we can continue 
to benefit them by doing positive, virtuous actions- 
such as saying prayers (or asking monks and nuns 
to say prayers), making offerings, releasing animals 
who are destined to be slaughtered, doing medita- 
tion, etc.— and dedicate the merits of these actions 
for the person to have a good rebirth, and to quickly 
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become free from cyclic existence and attain enlight- 
enment. It is perfectly all right to do these practices 
whether the person was a Buddhist or not. 

1 1 is good to use some of the person's own money 
to create merit, for example, making donations to 
charity. Also, merit accumulated by family members 
(direct relatives of the deceased person) is especially 
powerful and helpful. Doing virtuous actions and 
dedicating the merits to the deceased can help the 
person in the bardo (the intermediate state between 
death and the next life, which could last up to 49 
days). H owever, once they have taken rebirth, the 
merit we dedicate may not help them in that life, 
but could help them in their subsequent rebirth, for 
example, by shortening the length of an unfortunate 
rebirth. 
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CONCLUSION 

I hope that the ideas presented in this booklet will 
help you to be more accepting and less fearful of 
death, your own and others'. T here is a great wealth 
of material— from ancient religious and spiritual 
traditions as well as from modern fields such as psy- 
chology, sociology and palliative care— that can guide 
us in living our lives in such a way as to be peaceful, 
calm and courageous in thefaceof death. And when 
someone we love is going through that experience, 
we can be a source of comfort, serenity and hope 
for them. M ay this small work inspire you to learn 
more on this subject. And may all beings become 
free from the sufferings of death, and attain the 
highest peace and happiness beyond thecycleof birth 
and death. 
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APPENDIX 1 

A Simple Tong-Len (Taking and Giving) 
Meditation Using One's Own Problem 

You can use this method whenever you are experi- 
encing any kind of problem— physical, emotional, 
in a relationship or at work. Sit down, calm the 
mind, generate a positive motivation for doing the 
practice. Then focus on your problem, allow it to 
arise in your mind, feel how painful it is, how your 
mind wants to push it away... Then think: "I am 
not the only person experiencing a problem likethis. 
There are many others...." Think of other people 
who may be experiencing the same or a similar 
problem, some to an even greater degree than your- 
self. (For example, if you have lost a loved one, think 
of people who have lost many loved ones, in a war 
or a famine.) 

Then generate compassion, thinking: "How 
wonderful it would be if all those people could be 
free from their suffering." Then decidethatyou will 
accept or take on your own experience of this prob- 
lem, in order that all those other people could be 
free from theirs. You can do this with the breath: 
visualize breathing in the suffering in the form of 
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dark smoke. It comes into your heart, where the self- 
cherishing mind is located, in the form of a solid, 
dark spot or rock. T he dark smoke of suffering ab- 
sorbs into the rock of self-cherishing and destroys 
it 

Then breathe out happiness and positive quali- 
ties and merit, in the form of bright light, giving to 
yourself and all those other people whatever quali- 
ties are needed to be able to deal with the problem 
and to progress along the path to enlightenment. 

Conclude the meditation by feeling joyful that 
you have done this practice, and dedicate the merit 
(positive energy) of the practice that all beings may 
be happy and free from suffering. 



APPENDIX 2 

M editation on Forgiveness 

Aswedevelop in our practice of meditation wenatu- 
rally become more conscious of what is going on in 
our minds. We become clearer about what we feel 
and why. We start to uncover the discrepancies in 
our lives, and get in touch with the bruises and hurts 
of old relationships. Slowly, we are able to tie loose 
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ends and heal the wounds. 

The practice of a forgiveness meditation is a 
wonderful way to heal the pain of the old hurts that 
block our heart and prevent us from trusting and 
loving ourselves and others. Forgiveness is the key 
to opening our hearts, to learning from the painful 
lessons of the past in order to move into the future 
unhindered. 

Begin by sitting quietly, relaxing your body and 
focussing your mind with the breath. Allow memo- 
ries and images and emotions to float freely in your 
mind— things you havedone, said and thought that 
you have not forgiven yourself for, no matter how 
painful they are. 

From your heart say to yourself, "I forgive myself 
for whatever I have done in the past, intentionally 
or unintentionally, my actions, my words and my 
thoughts. I have suffered enough! I have learned and 
grown and I am ready now to open my heart to 
myself. M ay I be happy, may I be free from confu- 
sion, may I know the joy of truly understanding 
myself, others and the world. M ay I come to know 
my own wholeness and fullness and help others to 
do the same." 

Now, in the space in front of you, imagine a 
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person you love whom you want to forgive or whose 
forgiveness you need. From your heart to their heart 
directly communicate the following: "With all my 
heart I forgive you for whatever you may have done, 
intentionally or unintentionally, by your actions, 
your words or thoughts that have caused me pain. 
I forgive you, and I ask that you forgive me for 
whatever I have done, intentionally or unintention- 
ally to you, by my actions, my words or my 
thoughts— I ask your forgiveness. M ay you be happy, 
free and joyful. M ay we both open our hearts and 
mindstomeetin love and understanding as we grow 
into wholeness." I maginethat this message has been 
received and accepted, and affirm the healing that 
has taken place within you and between the two of 
you. Then allow the image to melt into space. 

N ext, think about the countless people toward 
whom you have closed your heart. Remember how 
you felt and what you did when people abused you, 
spoke harshly, took "your" parking place, crowded 
in front of you in line, ad infinitum... Consider how 
many people you have hurt in some way, by your 
own conscious or unconscious actions, words and 
thoughts. H ow many times have you been the abuser, 
the one who crowded i n, the one who spoke harshly? 
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Imagine these countless beings standing before you. 
From your heart to theirs generate the essence of the 
following: "I forgive you and ask you to forgive me 
for whatever I have done, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, that has hurt you. M ay you and I and all 
of us create the causes for happiness in our lives. May 
we all come to know the joy of truly understanding 
and experiencing our interrelationship. M ay weopen 
our hearts and minds to each other and meet in 
harmony." 

Repeat this reflective meditation as often as you like. 
At the conclusion, imagine and feel as vividly and 
wholeheartedly as you are able that you have actu- 
ally released all guilt and blame towards yourself. In 
this present moment, allow yourself to feel forgive- 
ness and a patient acceptance of your past actions. 

— From The Fine Arts of Relaxation, Concentration 
and M editation byjoel and M ichelle Levey (Wisdom 
Publications, Boston, 1991) 
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Tibetan Buddhism. San Francisco: ClearPoint 
Press, 1993; pps.52-53. 
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INSPIRING QUOTES 

"My disciples, my end is approaching, our parting 
is near, but do not lament. Life is ever changing; 
none can escape the dissolution of the body. T his I 
am now to show by my own death, my body falling 
apart like a dilapidated cart. 

Do not vainly lament, but realize that nothing 
is permanent and learn from it the emptiness of 
human life. Do not cherish the unworthy desire that 
thechangeablemightbecomeunchanging...."— last 
words to his disciples by Shakyamuni Buddha 



DEATH IS CERTAIN 

'N o man, though he sees others dying around him, 
believes he himself will die.' — Bhagavad-gita 

W hen you are strong and healthy, 
You never think of sickness coming, 
But it descends with sudden force, 
Like a stroke of lightning. 

When involved in worldly things, 
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You never think of death's approach, 
Q uick it comes like thunder, 
Crashing round your head. 

— M ilarepa 



HOW TO DIE HAPPILY 

AND MEANINGFULLY 

'If a person dies with the thought of benefiting 
others, their mind is naturally happy and this makes 
their death meaningful.' — Lama Zopa Rinpoche 

'A time will never come when you are free of all 
activities, so everyday you have to find the oppor- 
tunity... Death is definite but the time of death is 
indefinite— it can strike us at any time, therefore do 
not procrastinate.' — H H Dalai Lama 



DIETO LIVE 

'The Buddha told his disciple Ananda to see imper- 
manence, to see death with every breathe. We must 
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know death; we must die in order to live.'— Ajahn 
Chah 



WHY HELPTHE DYING? 

The needs of a person who is experiencing death, 
who is at this crucial point in life, are unbelievable, 
and they need support.... For most people, when 
death is approaching they find it the hardest and 
most difficult time in their life. So therefore, this is 
the time that they really need some refuge or sup- 
port." — Lama Zopa Rinpoche 



To Friends of the Dying 

h you, 

W ho have come to this place, 

Sisters and brothers, friends, 

This person is dying. 

She (he) has not chosen to do so. 

She is suffering greatly. 

She has no home, no friends. 

Falling as from a cliff, 

She is entering a strange forest. 
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D riven by the winds, swept by the ocean, 

She feels no solid ground. 

She is embarking on a great battle. 

M oved from state to state, 

She is alone and helpless. 

Embrace her with your love. 

— extracted from TheTibetan Book of the Dead for 
ReadingAloud, adapted by Jean-Claude van Itallie. 



HOW TO HELP 

T he main thing is to take care of the dying person's 
mind. M any others can take care of the body, but 
we can take care of the mind.' — Lama Zopa 
Rinpoche 

The body has its own language of love, use it fear- 
lessly, and you will find you bring to the dying 
comfort and consolation.' — Sogyal Rinpoche 

'When you do social service, and from the very 
beginning what you have in your heart is to offer 
service to others, because others are most important, 
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then of course you enjoy the work because of the 
pure heart.' — Lama Zopa Rinpoche 

"What is compassion? It is not simply a sense of 
sympathy or caring for the person suffering, not 
simply a warmth of heart toward the person before 
you, or a sharp clarity or recognition of their needs 
and pain, it is also a sustained and practical deter- 
mination to do whatever is possible and necessary 
to help alleviate their suffering." — Glimpse After 
Glimpse by Sogyal Rinpoche 



BENEFITSOF VOLUNTEERING 

'H elping to look after people who are sick and dy- 
ing is itself the best preparation for our own death' 
— Lama Zopa Rinpoche 

To learn really to help those who are dying is to 
begin to become fearless and responsible about our 
own dying, and to find in ourselves the beginnings 
of an unbounded compassion that we may have 
never suspected.' — Sogyal Rinpoche 
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H ospice Care Services in Singapore 



ORGANIZATION SERVICES 


Singapore Hospice Council 


820 Thomson Road Singapore 574623 Umbrella 


Tel: 6356-6426 Fax: 6253-5312 


body 


Assisi Home& Hospice 




820 Thomson Road Singapore 574623 In-patient 


Tel: 6347-6446 Fax:6253-5312 Daycare 


Email: assisi@mtalvernia-hospital.org 


H ome care 


Dover Park Hospice 




The Hospice Centre, In-patient 


10 Jalan Tan Tock Seng Singapore 308436 




Tel: 6355-8200 Fax: 6258-9007 




Email: dover_park_hospice@doverpark.org.sg 




H ospice Care Association 




12 Jalan Tan Tock Seng Singapore 308437 H ome care 


Tel: 6251-2561 


D ay care 


Fax: 6352-2030 (H ome care) 




Fax: 6251 9318 (Daycare) 




Email: info@hca.org.sg 




H omepage: http://www.hca.org.sg 
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St Joseph's H ome & H ospice 

921 Jurong Road Singapore 649694 
Tel: 6268-0482 Fax: 6268-4787 
Email: stjoseph@stjh.org.sg 


In-patient 


Singapore Cancer Society 

15 Enggor Street #04-01 to 

04 Realty Centre Singapore 079716 

Tel: 6221-9577 Fax: 6221-9575 

Email: enquiry@singaporecancersociety.org.sg 


H ome care 


Methodist Hospice Fellowship 

70 Barker Road #05-01 Singapore 309936 
Tel: 6478-4712 Fax: 6478-4701 
Email: admin@mbf.mws.org.sg 


H ome care 


Metta Hospice Care 

296 Tampines Street 22 #01-526 
Singapore 520296 
Tel: 6787-2212 Fax: 6787-7542 
Email: hhospice@metta.org.sg 


H ome care 


Bright Vision Hospital 

5 Lor Napiri Singapore 547530 
Tel: 6248-5755 Fax: 6881-0702 
Email: caremail@singnet.com. sg 


In-patient 
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